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had not supported us.    It was as clear to
him that a writer must not write badly,
or ignore the examples of the great masters
in the fancied or real service of a cause,
as it was that he must not lie for it or
grow hysterical.    I believed in those days
that a new intellectual life would begin,
like that of Young Ireland, but more pro-
found and personal,  and that could we
but get a few plain principles accepted,
new poets and writers of prose would make
an immortal music.    I think I was more
blind than Johnson, though I judge this
from his poems rather than anything I
remember of his talk, for he never talked
ideas, but, as was common with his gen-
eration in  Oxford,  facts and  immediate
impressions from life.    With others this
renunciation was but a pose, a superficial
reaction from the disordered abundance of
the middle century, but with him it was
the radical life.    He was in all a tradi-
tionalist, gathering out of the past phrases,
moods, attitudes, and disliking ideas less
for their uncertainty than because they
made the mind itself changing and restless.
He measured the Irish tradition by another
greater than itself, and was quick to feel